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‘This number of LCM' (which incidentally completes the 10th year of publish- 
ing) is in fact the first to include camera-ready copy as asked for in last month's 
notes. No coincidence that it is a review, and by the Head of the Editor's Depart- 
ment, who is ideally placed to command Secretary, typewriter and type-heads, and 
the advice of the Editor, and who may also welcome anything which reduces the time 
the Editor has to spend on LCM at the expense of Departmental duties and of his own 
researches (the latter indeed why the Editor accepted the suggestion that he should 
make this new demand — suggestion rather, demand is too strong), even if critics 
have suggested to him that fis editorial work is of greater value to the Republic 
of (Classical) Letters. 

Which continues, in this country, in uncertainty and turmoil, and it seems 
clear that even next year may prove that the rumours of mergers and migrations 
have some substance. A correspondent, recently returned from the United States, 
contrasts 'the optimism for classics there (Latin coming back in some high schools, 
enrolment numbers high in many universities)’ with 'the low-morale gloom here’. 

It would be interesting to hear whether this assessment, by a short-term visitor, 
agrees with that of those engaged there in our profession. 

Printing LCM himself this year has meant more work, and not reduced the number 
of misprints for which the journal is (surely unjustly) famed. One material one in 
the review of Bulloch's Callimachus needs immediate correction here: p.141, end of 
§4, the n group of mss is GHAI and not GHSI. The Editor is also sadly behindhand in 
dealing with requests for missing numbers, and with invoicing, nor can he promise 
that Vol.11 no.1 January 1986 will be in the hands of UK subscribers before Christ- 
mas, as it used to be before things got so hard. But he has the usual (vain?) hopes 
that the Christmas break may enable him to catch up with things. 

There is usually a lighter item in this number: this year it is a reprinted 
squib even more topical than when it first appeared, and touching on a matter on 
which the Editor does not disclose his own opinion except to say that he does not 
much like claims that something is ‘part of our heritage' and is inclined to be- 
lieve that a free market in all works of art and antiquities is the only way to 
deal with the present abuses. 

And concludes with the traditional CHRISTMAS GREETINGS TO ALL OUR READERS. 
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OTTO SKUTSCH(University College, London): On the Eptgrams of Enntus 
LCM 10.10(Dec.1985), 146-148 


I (Vahlen) 


Cicero, Tuse.1.34, quotes 
Asptette o etues sents Ennt tmagints formam. 
Hte uestrum pinxtit maxima facta patrun. 
He may have taken the epigram, which he believes to have been written by Ennius 
himself, from Varro's de poetis. So H.DahImann, Studien zu Varro de poetis, Aka- 
demie Mainz, 1962 nr.10; but see W.Suerbaum, Gnomon 36(1964), 371, who has cert- 
ainly refuted DahImann's idea that Varro himself was the author of the epigrams 
in de poetts (ibid. 372ff.). Another possible source are Varro's Imagines. They 
were published four years after Cicero's death, but Varro had earlier written 
large sections of them, which were lost when he was proscribed and his libraries 
“were plundered in 44 B.C. (Gellius 3.10.17). So Cicero could have seen the epi- 
gram at the house of his friend. 

Whatever the ultimate provenance of it, whether it was destined or imagined 
to be an inscription underneath a statue or written beneath a portrait of the 
poet in a book, the hiatus Ennt imaginis is odd. In the Orator, 152, written 
shortly before the Tuseulans, Cicero declares Setpto inuiete to be the only hia- 
tus of that kind in Ennius. Did he perhaps read Ennii, a form of the genitive of 
-to- stems first found in Lucretius but recommended by Varro (frg.252 Fun.)? That 
would fit nicely with DahImann's theory of Varronian origin. Or was the archetype 
of the Tusculans corrupt? E.Baehrens wrote im imagine, a reading which finds some 
support in Ovid, trést.1.7.1 stiquis habes nostrt similes in imagine uultus. Omis- 
sion of tm in that position needs no parallel, but if wanted it can be found in 
Silius Italicus 8.387 <cn> tmagine uirtus. 

In the second line, in which we should perhaps restore the Ennian forms uos- 
trum and maxwna, we must certainly, with most editors, write panxit for the trans- 
mitted pinxit, which is retained e.g. in the 1469 Rome edition of the Tusculans, 
in J.Davis! edition, and in Warmington's ROL I (Loeb). pinxit was defended by S. 
Timpanaro, SFIC 21(1940), 62f., and, with less conviction, Contributi dt filolog- 
ta, 1978, 668f.. In the Contributi he refers to Bentley's ‘si calamo pingere, 
veretbus pingere dixeris agnosco poetam, si nude dixeris pimgere neminem nisi 
pictorem intellego'!, and to the same argument used independently by Suerbaum, 
Selbstdarstellung (Spudasmata 19) 1968, p.209 n.614. Yet he still maintains that 
the early conjecture panxit is doubtful because that form of the perfect is at- 
tested only once in literature, in Columella. It is, however, as he says himself, 
attested by grammarians (Charisius, Diomedes and Priscian: GLX 247; 372; II 523), 
and the grammarians have not taken it from Columella, whom they do not know, but 
from a literary source considered respectable. Moreover, the poet could have used 
neither pegt, attested twice only, both times in the meaning, literal or metaphor- 
ical, of ‘fastening in the ground’ (Pacuvius 218 tonstllam pegt ... in litore; 
Cicero, leg.1.56 terminos quos Socrates pegerit), nor pepigt, which semantically 
belongs to paciscor. This is the reason (not understood ThLL PANGO 205.79f.) why 
in this sense no perfect form of the verb is found elsewhere, and why the author 
had to use the somewhat unusual perfect. panxt, says Timpanaro, is a more recent 
form than pegt. In an Indo-European perspective that is correct, in a Latin one 
not necessarily so: parst is attested as early as peperct. 


1. In the Zmendationes added to Davis' second (1709) and subsequent editions of 
the Tuseulans, ; 


II 


After quoting I and commenting on it very briefly Cicero continues: tdemque 
'Nemo me dacrumis decoret nec funera fletu 
- faxtt. cur? uolito utuos per ora utrum.' 

O.Jahn, Hermes 2(1867), 242, has convincingly shown that I and II are separate 
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epigrams: Cicero's tdemque would be strange if the two pieces were contiguous, 
strange also the transition from the third to the first person, and very odd the 
instructions for behaviour at the funeral if the poet was already dead and buried. 
Whilst I can hardly belong to Ennius himself, there is no reason to question the 
genuineness of II. See now the excellent discussion of the two epigrams by Marion 
Lausberg, Das Einzelepigram, 1984, pp.275f., and the bibliography given there. 


III 


Seneca, eptst.108.22 Enntanos ... uersus ... tllos de Afrteano: 
'Hie est tlle sttus quot nemo etuts nee hosttis 
qututt pro factis reddere opts prettum.' 

The text of the distich was mended by Muretus qututt for qutuult (not qutbtt with 
Pincianus, Vahlen and Reynolds, since Seneca's paraphrase has neminem ... potuts- 
se) and by Korsch's and Vahlen's opis for operae. A point which remains to be set- 
tled is the meaning of hostzs. The Thesaurus, somewhat over-confidently, declares 
all those who here, in Plautus Rud.434, and in Horace eptst.1.15.29, find the 
meaning ‘stranger, non-citizen' (Huergon; Brix, Marx, Sonnenschein, Thierfelder; 
Heinze), to be in the wrong. The author follows Vahlen, Opuse.I 78, and J.B.Hof- 
mann, Glotta 15(1927), 51 n.2, who, in defiance of phrases such as dotote¢ ual 
Eetvorot (Theocritus, epigr.14), see in nemo ciuts nec hostis an example of the 
inapposite nature often observed in the second member-of polar expressions, a 
feature first noted by Lobeck, Phrynichos, p.754. For examples in Ennius see my 
commentary on ann.275, 277, and 284. None, however, of the examples adduced makes 
such nonsense as the idea that an enemy might render thanks to Scipio for his 
achievements. Ennius uses the archaic form quiutt, attested only by grammarians, 
and archaic ops in the sense of opera; and so he uses the archaic meaning of hos- 
tts. In fact he may be thinking of himself as a non-Roman having failed to render 
adequate praise to Scipio in the poem written in his honour. The modesty with 


which he there declares that only Homer could do so would fit in with this thought. 


IV 


Cicero, Tuse.5.49 Africanus 
'A sole exortente supra Maeotis paludes! 
nemo est qut factts aequtperare queat.' 
Seneca, eptst. 108.34 esse enim apud Ciceronem in his tpsis de re publica (ltbris) 
hoe eptgranma Enni (similarly, also from Cicero rep., Lactantius, imst.1.18.10): 
'st fas endo plagas caelestum ascendere quotquam est, 

; mt solt caelt maxwma porta patet.' 

The two distichs were, with great probability, joined together by Scaliger. 
As to the first, F.W.Walbank, PCPS 13(1967), 57f., kindly mentioned and commended 
a suggestion of mine that it was deficient. When you want to say 'the world over’, 
you say ‘from East to West', not just 'from the East'. Normally you go from East 
to West, but occasionally the order is reversed, especially when you speak of the 
extent of the Roman empire. Here are examples: Theocritus epigr.21 (or Leonidas, 
AP 7.664) Sv td wotlov uAgog SAAS utnt vinta val mot’d&. Aeschines 3.132 Seond- 
me éotiv dmdviwy dv8pdmv dup’ hAtov d&vidvtog péxer Suopévov. Cicero, Catil.4.1 
(Pompetus) cutus res gestae atque uirtutes tsdem qutbus solis cursus regtonibus 
ac termints continentur. Sallust, Cat.36.4 popult Romant ... cut eum ab oecasu 
ad ortum solis omnia armis domita parerent. Horace, c.4.15.14ff. impert | porrec- 
ta matestas ad ortum | solts ab Hesperto cubtlt. Ovid, trist.4.9.21 ibit ad occa- 
sum quidquid dicemus ab ortu; Pont.1.4.29f. quem solts ab ortu | solts ad oecasus 
utraque terra tremit. Seneca, Tro.382 quidqutd sol ortens, qutdquid et oectdens 


1. The first line is quoted also, no doubt taken from Cicero, by Mamertinus, 
Genethl.Maxtm. 14.6 p.267 Mynors, with ad usque (usque ad Livineius) instead 
of supra. A wrong reading in the comment following there, corrected by Mynors 
after Livineius, has led W.Hartke, ROmisehe Kinderkatser, Berlin 1951, to the 
strange belief that Ennius makes the sun rise in the north. 
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nouit. Claudian, Sti2.1.160f. ductor tot gentibus unus, | quas uel progrediens 
uel conepicit occtduus sol. A sole exoriente alone can hardly be saved by trans- 
lating 'From the rising of the sun ... comes (est a sole??) no one’, and by sug- 
gesting that Scipio is thinking of Antiochus: has he forgotten about Hannibal? 

An additional reason for assuming a lacuna is the fact that aequiperare demands 

a direct or indirect object. Orelli therefore added me after factis. Apparently 
we have to supply a pentameter, e.g. Herculis ad stelas* et mare ad Oceanum (cf. 
Catullus 115.6), or ad mare ubi fessos uespere solutt equos, followed by an hexa- 
meter such as per populos quae clara cluent mea fortia facta. 

The idea of heaven opening to the great and good is common. An echo of our 
passage may be found in Propertius 4.11.101: it can hardly be an accident that 
Cornelia, believing herself descended from Africanus, concludes her speech with 
mortbus et caelum patuit*®. When Silius Italicus makes Virtue say to Voluptas and 
Scipio (15.78f.) at quis aetherit seruatur semints ortus, | caelt porta patet, 
he probably also has the Ennian epigram in mind. Less certain is Lactantius, 
Phoen. 12 qua patet aeterni maxima porta polt. A collection of similar passages 
from later Christian authors can be found in C.Weyman, Bettraege 2. Geschichte 
d. Christl.-Lat. Poesie, Munich 1926, p.119. 

* A Greek model was with some probability identified by Walbank, loc.cit. 54ff.. 

He proved that Ennius knew the epigrams of Alcaeus of Messene, who was at first 
an admirer and later an embittered enemy of Philip V of Macedon (A.Momigliano, 
JRS 321943], 53f., successfully defends this view of earlier scholars against De 
Sanctis and others). An epigram of the later period (AP 9.519 = Gow-Page ii) trans- 
fers to Philip V the abusive soubriquet of Philip II, who, because he was reputed 
to murder his companions at table, was hated for having swallowed nearly the whole 
of Greece, and had only one eye, was called Cyclops. This comparison of Philip V 
with the Cyclops was recognized by Walbank in lines 321f. Vahlen (319f. Sk.) of 
the Annals, Cyclopis uenter uelut olim tusserat alte | carnibus humanis distentus, 
a fragment which up till then had found no convincing interpretation. To the ear- 
lier period belongs an epigram which celebrates Philip as having conquered the 
world and warns Zeus to close the gates of the immortals (AP 9.518 = G.-P. i): 
wAete mac pwoxdewv, Zed; for Philip there remains only h medc “Oduumov d&dc. We 
must of course ask if there could really be a connexion between Philip's entering 
the gate of heaven as a conqueror, and Scipio joining the immortals after death. 
There is, however, a possible link in the personal friendship between Scipio and 
Philip (Walbank, Philip V*, 1967, p.211). We know from Polybius 10.9.3 that Scipio 
gave an account of his capture of Cartagena in a letter to Philip. Ennius must 
have known of the relationship between the two men, and it seems possible that a 
certain similarity of character on which it was based made him conceive the idea 
of transferring to Scipio what was said of Philip. What in Alcaeus was an almost 
humorous piece of fancy is serious in Ennius, but qualified by st fas est. Ennius 
translated Euhemerus, but considered divine descent a necessary condition for an 
apotheosis. If, as seems likely, it was he who invented the deification of Romulus, 
he justified it by Romulus' descent from Mars and Venus; see ann.111-113 V. (106- 
108 Sk.) 'O Romule, Romule die, 

qualem te patriae custodem dt genuerunt! 

O pater, o genitor, o sanguen dis ortundum!' 
aiid! TSF, Vi. CEIOF: -Sk.) 

Romulus tn eaelo cum dis genttaltbus aeuom 

degtt. 
On genttalibus, here meaning qui eum genuerunt, see my commentary, p.362. 


2. ei enene in Ennius compare Euhem., Var.99 Vah., in montem quit uocatur Caelt: 
stela. : 


3. Commentators misunderstand the distich. The correct explanation was given by 
A.Ernout in Mélanges P.J.Enk, Leiden 1955, p.73: Heaven itself would have 
stood open for my virtue; may I at least be found to deserve that my bones 
are carried on the waters of honour. 


Copyright (C) 1985 Otto Skutsch 
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JAMES LONGRIGG(Newcastle-upon-Tyne): Herophilus and the arterial vein 
LCM 10.10(Dec.1985), 149-150 


Praxagoras of Cos is widely credited with the distinction between arteries 
and veins together with the belief that pnewna moves through the former and blood 
through the latter’. But Galen also attributes this differentiation to Praxagoras' 
father, Nicarchus? and Diocles of Carystus, too, clearly subscribed to this doct- 
rine®. This physiological distinction between arteries and veins, however, was 
certainly not new*, and may even be implicit in Alcmaeon's reference to the atud- 
ppoug gAéfa¢g ('blood-flowing veins')*. Praxagoras' priority, therefore, most prob- 
ably lies in his having incorporated this distinction between veins and arteries 
within a more comprehensive system whereby arteries were designated as vessels 
originating from the left ventricle of the heart and veins from the right. 

More precise anatomical distinctions between these vessels, however, were 
drawn by his pupil, Herophilus, who was the first to, point out that the coats of 
the arteries are six times thicker than those of the veins®. He also noted the 
fact that, in a dead body, the veins, if emptied of blood, collapse, whereas the 
arteries do not’. In disagreement with his master, Herophilus seems to have main- 
tained that the arteries of living creatures contain not pnewna but blood”. 

Since, then, in Greek Anatomy vessels emerging from the right ventricle of 
the heart — at least since Praxagoras — appear to have been called ‘veins’, 
while those from the left were called ‘arteries’, it has been commonly assumed 
that it was Herophilus who gave the name gAéW dotnetdéine (‘artery-like vein') to 
our pulmonary artery and called our pulmonary vein the dotnola reRaSn¢g (the vein- 
like artery’), asserting that in the lungs the veins resemble arteries and vice 
versa® (this nomenclature was later adopted by Galen and in its more familiar 


1. See Galen, De dignose. puls. IV,3 (VIII,950K.) [Frg.9 in F.Steckerl, The Frag- 
ments of Praxagoras of Cos and his School (Leiden, 1958)] and De plentt. 11 
(VII,573K.) CFrg.85 Steckerl]. 


2. De plentt. 11 (VII,573K.). 


3. The explanation of paralysis as the result of the gathering of thick, cold 
phlegm in the arteries is attributed to both Diocles and Praxagoras, and the 
same source (Anecd.med. 20 = Diocles Frg.57 Wellmann [F.G.A] = Praxagoras Frg. 
75 Steckerl) tells us that both men regarded the arteries as channels "through 
which voluntary motion is imparted to the body’ (the pneuma is the agent of 
this motion). From this source we also learn that both these men were in agree- 
ment as to the cause of epilepsy (Anecd.med. 3 = Diocles Frg.51 Wellmann = Prax- 
agoras Frg.74 Stecker1) attributing the disease in each case to the blocking 
of the passage of the psychic pnewna from the heart through the aorta by an ac- 
cumulation of phlegm. 


4. See C.Fredrich, Hippokratische Untersuchungen (Berlin, 1899), pp.57ff., and, 
more recently, I.M.Leonie, "The paradoxical text 'On the heart!", Medical His- 
tory XVII (1973), p.5. 


5. Aétius V.24.1 (D.K. 24418). See, too, Fredrich, op.ctt. p.67 and Lonie, loc.ectt. 
6. Galen, De usu partium, VI 10 (I11.445K.). 
7. Galen, De differentiis pulsuwn, IV 10 (VIII.747K.). 


8. For my discussion of this matter see "Superlative achievement and comparative 
neglect: Alexandrian medical science and modern historical research", History 
of Setenee, XIX (1981), pp.170ff.. 


9. For this assumption see, for example, H.Gossen, "Herophilos", Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real Eneyclopadie der Klasstschen Altertumnswissenschaft, VIII 1 (Stuttgart, 
1912), 1106; J.F.Dobson, "Herophilos", Proceedings of the Royal Soctety of 
Medicine XVIII Pts. 1 and 2 (1925), p.21; L.G.Wilson, "Erasistratus, Galen, 
and the Pneuma", Bulletin of the History of Medicine Vol.XXXIII (1959), p.295; 
I.M.Lonie, "The Paradoxical Text 'On the Heart'", Part 1, Medical History XVII 
(1973), p.7; C.R.S.Harris, The Heart and the Vascular System in Anetent Greek 
Medicine (Oxford, 1973), p.179 and (alas) James Longrigg, "Superlative Achieve- 
ment and comparative Neglect: Alexandrian Medical Science and Modern Historic- 
al Research", History of Science XIX (1981), p.170. 
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Latin form — vena artertalis and arteria venalts — was dominant in anatomy un- 
til the Renaissance). The evidence upon which this traditional assumption is ba--° 
sed is Rufus, De nomintbus parttun 203 (p.162 Daremberg and Ruelle). Rufus spec- 
ifically. informs us: 

*HodptAoc S& dotnELbSn” @AdBa thy noxutémy xual yeylomy thy 

and tic uapSlac uaret wepouévny ént tov mretpovar Exer yao 

imevavtiwe TH Trctuove mpdc Th GAAa. at vév AéBec EvtatSa 

édduuévar val éyyutdtww thy odorv dotnoiév: at 6 dotnolar 

do8evetc, ual éyyutdtw thy guoLy MAeBiiv. 

This testimony has gone unchallenged by scholars. Yet, upon reflexion, it is 
very difficult to believe that, having once drawn careful anatomical distinctions 
between veins and arteries, Herophilus would not have maintained this distinction 
consistently throughout. There is no motive at all apparent why he should have 
claimed that in the lungs the situation was reversed and called the pulmonary ar- 
tery a vein. On the other hand, strong motivation does emerge slightly later in 
the history of medicine for this very claim. Accordingly, there is a high probab- 
ility that Rufus is confused here, and an alternative scenario seems to offer much 
better historical sense, viz.: having drawn clear distinctions upon anatomical 
grounds between veins and arteries, Herophilus applied this distinction consist- 
ently throughout (even in the lungs). Later, however, when the Praxagorean concept 
of pnewna-filled arteries together with the latter's belief that vessels origina- 
ting from the left heart were arteries and from the right were veins, was revived 
by Erasistratus, the Herophilean distincition between veins and arteries strictly 
upon anatomical grounds proved a serious stumbling-block so far as the lungs were 
concerned and led to this influential saving-device (introduced by Erasistratus 
[?] or by the Erasistrateans [?]) whereby the (modern) pulmonary artery is held 
to be a vein which happens to resemble an artery and the pulmonary vein an artery 
which resembles a vein™ . 


10. Harris, in citing this text (op.czt. p.179) unfortunately miscopies and reads 
éotmetay instead of the received dotneiaSn. (dotnoiayv is clearly incorrect 
and, indeed, illogical within this context). Furley has subsequently been mis- 
led by Harris’ error in Galen, On respiration and the arteries, edd. D.J. 
Furley and J.S.Wilkie (Princeton, 1984), p.25. 


11. It may be added that if this scenario is accepted then the puzzle raised by 
Leonie in his study of De corde is readily answered. Here (op.cit. p.7) Lonie 
well points out that the author of this treatise “disposes of a degree of 
anatomical knowledge, and an acuteness in detailed anatomical observation, 
that one would not expect before Herophilus. And yet he ignores altogether 
the Herophilean nomenclature which, it seems, became standard almost immedi- 
ately ... A strange state of affairs". 


Copyright (C) 1985 James Longrigg. 
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Reprinted with the permission of the author from FARRAGO, Lent Term 1983. It has 
not proved possible to trace the present holders of that journal's copyright, 
but the Editor hopes that they may communicate with him as a result of thts re- 
publteatton. 


Piratae fuimus priore saeclo 
nune trrepstms in tribunal ipst. G.M.Lee, April 1982 


Extracts from the daily press. 

DAY 1. At Question time in the House of Commons yesterday the Home Secretary was 
asked about a report in a national newspaper that the Elgin Marbles had disappear- 
ed from the British Museum a few nights ago. He replied that he had received no 
report of such an occurrence, but that he was looking into the matter. The galler- 
jes which house the Marbles are closed, according to a Museum spokesman ‘for rou- 
tine cleaning and stock-taking'. He declined to answer futher questions. 

DAY 4. At question time yesterday the Prime Minister was asked to comment on the 
announcement by the Minister for Culture in the Greek Government that the so-called 
Elgin Marbles had been recovered in a commando raid and were now on display in the 
Athens Hilton pending the preparation of suitable museum accommodation. ‘This is 

a great day for our country’, the Minister was reported as saying. 'A major part 
of our national heritage, too long held by the British pirates, is ours once more’. 
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The Prime Minister replied to the question that the report was unfortunately true. 
An ultimatum had been despatched to the Greek Government to return the marbles im- 
mediately or face the consequences. To a question whether he was satisfied with 
security at the British Museum, the Homer Secretary replied that this was primar- 
ily a matter for the Trustees, but that security was under constant review and 
there had hitherto been no reason to doubt the adequacy of the measures taken. 
Asked if he intended to resign, he said that he saw no reason to do so. Later the 
Prime Minister commented that the Home Secretary's performance was-.entirely satis- 
factory, and hoped that he would not think it necessary to resign. Asked how it 
was possible that so many tons of marble could be removed unnoticed, the Prime 
Minister replied 'It is evident that we are dealing with professional criminals 

of a high order of competence, but the House, and the Country, may rest assured 
that they will not get away with it’. 

DAY 9. The Greek Government has bide to the ultimatum merely that 'we have re- 
possessed ourselves of our own'. In anticipation of such an attitude a Task Force 


has been assembled, and it has now been given orders to sail for the Mediterranean. 


The exact composition of the force has not, of course, been revealed, but it is 
said to be ‘sufficiently strong’. It is understood that the liner Queen Elizabeth 
II is in attendance to bring back the. marbles. Opposition leaders congratulated 
the Prime Minister on the firm handling of the situation, while expressing the 
hope that the door would be left open for discussion of a peaceful settlement. 

The President of the United States has offered the services of his Secretary of 
State as mediator. Opinion polls reveal much enthusiasm in the country, and the 
Prime Minister's popularity is soaring. 

DAY 15. After an engagement with the Greek navy, in which two of our vessels and 

a considerably greater number of the enemy's were lost, the Task Force has arrived 
off Athens. Our ships have suffered considerably from aerial bombardment, but sev- 
eral of the missiles, including one on the Queen Elizabeth II, have passed through 
without exploding. The Commander-in-Chief yesterday called on the Greek Government 
to surrender, and on receiving a defiant reply gave orders to our ships to shell 
the city. 

DAY 16. The shelling of Athens continues. It is concentrated, of course, on mili- 
tary and industrial targets, but it is feared that there has inevitably been a 
good deal of loss of civilian life and destruction of property, A report in the 
media that one shell fell on the Acropolis is strongly denied. The Prime Minister 
is said to be very angry about the tone of media reporting. 

The Home Secretary was asked in the House yesterday about a report in a nat- 
ional daily newspaper that seventeen years ago the Director of the British Museum 
went to a fancy-dress ball as Grendel's Mother; and whether he thought it proper 
that a transvestite should have been appointed to a position of such responsibil- 
ity. The Home Secretary replied that he had no knowledge of such a report, and 
that in any case the appointment of the Director of the British Museum was in the 
hands of the Trustees. 

DAY 20. The Secretary of State is shuttling between Washington, London, Athens and 
New York, but appears to be getting nowhere. A British landing in Piraeus is ex- 
pected shortly. 

The Director of the British Museum has resigned. In his letter of resignation 
he apologized for any embarrassment his actions may have caused the Trustees or 
the public. In answer to a question in the House the Home Secretary announced that 
the Trustees had agreed that the names of possible successors would be submitted 
for positive vetting. 

DAY 30. While crossing the Bay of Biscay the Queen Elizabeth II blew up and went 
to the bottom with all hands and the marbles. It is supposed that the unexploded 
bomb, which was thought to have passed through the hull, had in fact lodged -in the 
hold and not been noticed. Announcing the loss in the House, the Prime Minister 
expressed deep regret and sympathy with the bereaved, but added that there was no 
doubt as to the rightness of the action taken. 'The Elgin Marbles have been lost, 
ironically by a Greek bomb, but it was not. the marbles we were fighting for. It 
was the principle. The rule of law has been upheld, and our country's dignity and 
prestige restored’. Neither the expenses of the expedition, though considerable, 
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nor the necessarily large sum which would have to be paid in compensation to Cun- 
ard, would have an adverse effect on the steady economic recovery which was the 
inevitable result of the Government's policies; ‘and of course we can always make 
further cuts in peripheral areas of state spending like education and health’. 
Opinion polls register no drop in the Prime Minister's popularity. 

DAY 31. The Home Secretary has resigned his office. 'I am deeply sorry to lose a 
valued and trusted colleague', said the Prime Minister, ‘but I am sure that his 


special talents will be well employed in the new post he has accepted, that of 
Director of the British Museum'. 


Copyright (C) 1983 & 1985 C.M.Robertson 
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Deinarchus' speech I Against Demosthenes, one of three prosecution speeches 
by that Aoyoypdyog in connexion with the Harpalus affair of 324/3, has been pre- 
served remarkably intact, apart from three lacunae at cc. 34, 64 and 82. Here I 
am concerned only with the first and third, since I accept Blass' restoration of 
YOULOSéVIwY xonudtwv at chapter 64. 

1. At chapter 34 the text reads as follows: 

es GAARA Tote ExSp0Te vate the néAewo - - -7 — — — CVOTHOUL KaTOOKEUTV XTA. 
The context makes the restoration fairly straightforward. In the first part all 
that is required is a simple participle to complete the sense. For the second 
part an accusative and infinitive construction may be posited with the whole sen- 
tence, in view of the numerous questions both before and after the lacuna, being 
turned into a question. Thus, in chapter 34 read as follows: 

... GAX’A tote Expotc uate thic MdAEw nuataAtovoLV; Set Uutic OvOTouL xaTa- 

OuEuny ... Tov TEPLEOTNMOTWV; 

2. Chapter 84 of the speech is split by a lacuna and reads as follows: 

Adye 6h - - - val 1d nepl Cyticewc tiv yonudtww Uiproua UTA. 
From the context, what is missing appears to be a reference to another decree, 
since that referred to in this chapter bears no relation to that of chapter 83. 
As Burtt says in the Loeb text in his note to this chapter: '... the executions 
mentioned in §83 could have no connexion with the decree relating to the money 
of Harpalus, since in this case Demosthenes himself was the first to be tried 
(§106)'. Clearly, from chapter 83, the decree in question refers to the execution 
of some of the citizens, plausibly the father and son mentioned in chapter 62 
(vat teSvdor vata td odv UipLoua Slo THv MoOAL TiN, math val uldc, nopadoSévtec 
w ént dobyuat.), who may well have been empowered to guard Harpalus’ treasure on 
the Acropolis, as has been suggested (A.W.Pickard-Cambridge, Demosthenes, New 
York & London 1914, p.461). 

Two decrees in chapter 82 are called to be read, one after the other. We 
know that the content of one concerned Demosthenes' proposal for the investiga- 
tion by the Aroepagus into the allegations of bribery against certain of the 
leading politicians, which arose as a result of Harpalus' flight from the city, 
when he himself offered to submit to the death penalty if found guilty (Deinar- 
chus 1.61, 86 & 104: this move to allay suspicion was followed by other polit- 
icians also suspected of receiving bribes from Harpalus, for example Philocles: 
Deinarchus III.2, 5, 16 & 21, cf. 1.4 with Hyperides V.34 referring to others 
who are un-named). 

In chapter 83 what is about to be read is this decree, which fits the con- 
text of chapter 84. Burtt has, I feel, somewhat mistranslated the request Aéye 
&} méAtv in chapter 83 as 'Read the decree again ...'. Since the death sentence 
decree of Demosthenes has not yet been quoted in the speech, and the preceding 
one, as is evident from the discussion above, cannot refer to that of Demosthe- 
nes, mmAtv should be translated as 'back', the sense then being to read back 
what has been recorded (that is, the decree) for court purposes and for the 
first time. In this way the ambiguity is removed. 

The preceding decree, in chapter 82, must be that of Demosthenes against 
the two citizens later executed in connexion with the Harpalus affair, which the 
context of chapter 83 clearly demands. 

Accordingly in chapter 84 I restore as follows: 

AEye Sh TS Upropa nepl SSotv tHv noALtav ual td mepl Cnticewe tiv 

XONLATOV WiPLOG UTA. 


Copyright (C) 1985 Ian Worthington 
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Karl-Heinz Schwarte, Der Ausbruch des Zwetten Punischen krieges = Rechtsfrage 
und Uberlieferung (Historia-Einzelschriften, Heft 43), Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1983, pp.xvi + 108. 


Part Il. Rechtfrage 


What is S.'s solution to the dual enigma of war-origins and responsibilities? 
It takes him two chapters (2 and 3) but may be summarized thus. The Barcids' vir- 
tually independent position in Spain was recognized by Rome in sending two embas- 
sies to them (in 231 ~ not everybody believes in this one — and 226 [better 225]); 
the second made the notorious 'Ebro-treaty' with Hasdrubal. Later the Romans struck 
up a friendship with Saguntum (no violation of the letter of the Ebro-treaty, which 
outlawed only military passage of the Ebro), then in 220 approached Hannibal to see 
whether he intended to honour the treaty and also the Romans' practical protector- 
ate over Saguntum. Hannibal saw this as a challenge, though S. seems to hold that 
it was not (61-2, cf. 70-71). He succeeded in winning the backing of his home gov- 
ernment, because for Carthage to act otherwise would have abdicated her freedom of 
action to Rome and left her weakened against later Roman encroachment; then he at- 
tacked and took Saguntum. The Romans' inaction — due to his having broken no trea- 
ty — led him to suppose that they had not been serious about Saguntum and he now 
(218) moved to conquer Spain beyond the Ebro, so at last breaking the treaty. 

The Romans decided it was time to annex Spain, expecting Carthage either to 
renounce helping Hannibal or else to join him in resisting — and losing. In rejec- 
ting their demand to hand him over, not only did the Carthaginians take the only 
line they could which did not amount to surrendering great-power status, but they 
also turned the tables on the Romans in the Stxarodoyla. By assuming responsibility 
for Hannibal's action 'rekalmierten sie das Barkidenreich als einem Tetl des kar- 
thagischen Staates' (70). This put the dispute on a state-to-state basis, and be- 
tween Carthage and Rome only the peace of 241 was valid, not a compact made by Has- 
drubal on his own authority. 'Vzelmehr war auch fiir die Zett seit den Anfangen der 
Barkiden in Spaniem die Beatehung zwischen Rom und Karthago ... alletn durch den 
Friedensvertrag von 241 geregelt' (71). That peace, as the Carthaginians emphasiz- 
ed by reading the text repeatedly to the Roman envoys (Polybius 3.21.1-6), forbade 
either power to issue orders, recruit mercenaries, establish colonies or acquire 
allies in the territory of the other: thus outlawing Rome's link with Saguntum. 

This, S. holds, routed not only the envoys (despite their dogged continued 
insistence on the Ebro-treaty and the guarantee in the 241 peace of each power's 
allies) but all later pro-Roman argument. So much so that Polybius, for instance, 
simply suppressed this part of the Punic argument and pretended instead that the 
Carthaginians in reading out the 241 treaty simply wished to show that the Sagun- 
tines had not then been allies of Rome; pretended, too, that the Roman envoys were 
too angry at the fate of Saguntum to engage in debate at all. Hence a neat historico- 
legal paradox: ‘Nach dem Mass-stab geltender Vertrage waren die Romer gegeniiber 
Hanntbal und die Karthager gegeniiber den Rémern im Recht’. (73). But in spirit the 
Romans were in the wrong vis 4 vis Hannibal too, for the Ebro-treaty had implicit- 
ly given the Barcids a free hand south of that line (61-2). As for the declaration 
of war on Carthage, that ‘objectiv widerrechtlich war' (74). 

If that really was wre es etgentliech geschehen, one must wonder why Polybius 
and all later pro-Roman historians went to the extraordinary lengths S. sees them 
going, when they could have put Rome in the right — over both the Ebro and Sagun- 
tum — merely by obscuring the Barcids' pre-219 independence and claiming that the 
Carthaginians had recognized the Ebro-accord, to which it would be child's play to 
add a proviso guaranteeing the integrity of Saguntum. And indeed, as we saw, Poly- 
bius does reject Fabius Pictor's claim that Hasdrubal and Hannibal were independ- 
ent of and at loggerheads with the Carthaginians in Africa (and Appian baldly ass- 
erts that the Ebro-treaty was made between Roman and Carthage: Iber.7.27). Why 
then weave the complex and, to S., unconvincing web of half-truths and lies over 
Saguntum and the Roman embassies, over Senate debates at Rome and over what Carth- 
aginians and envoys said, did not say and ought to have said? 

S. might reply that the Carthaginians' coup of 'reclaiming' Spain was too de- 
cisive to be overborne by just a few falsifications, but this.is hardly an effect- 
ive response. He assumes as self-evident that the Romans will have accepted the 
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Punic ‘reclamation’ on the Carthaginians' terms: that begs a large question. The 
Romans could just as well argue that, even granted such a concept, then Carthage 
must now stand by covenants made by the Barcids with third parties. That is a 
standard and rational feature of international law. It would by contrast have been 
a strange principle which asserted that, on Carthage taking over another territory 
by agreement with its rulers, all previous ententes and obligations were automati- 
cally abolished. And if that principle did exist in 219, then most of the Punic 
Spanish empire — built up as much by diplomacy and alliances as by war (and even 
war implied peace-covenants), and resting on a base of alliances with the old 
Phoenician Spanish towns like Gades — would have collapsed simultaneously with 
the Ebro accord, leaving only scattered fragments of a Punic énopxta. 

Still: let us go a little further with S. and accept for the moment that the 
Carthaginians got it right, kept their empire, yet jettisoned the Ebro accord in 
this way, thus leaving the peace of 241 supreme. S. will have it that Barcid Spain 
was, or became in 219, an énapxla of Carthage within the sense of that treaty (71). 
If so, as just hinted, she was accountable for the actions of her generals there 
(so the Barcids now were) — including retrospectively (S. himself emphasizes the 
retrospective validity of the act: see the quotation above from p.71). And another 
point. Barcid Spain itself did not exist in 241; it was created from 237 on. It 
could be treated as falling within the purview of the peace terms only on the as- 
sumption that these covered future developments as well as exisitng conditions. I 
have no quarrel at all with this assumption; but S., like many others, is impati- 
ent with the Roman argument, put by Polybius and Livy, that the 241 guarantee of 
either power's allies from attack by the other covered Saguntum even though that 
city may not have been a formal ally at all; a quite likely circumstance even 
though most scholars hold otherwise, but then a Roman might retort that ‘in spir- 
it' Saguntum should have been respected — a principle S. is keen on himself, at 
any rate when it permits convicting the Romans of violating the Ebro-accord in 
spirit through friendship with Saguntum (61-2). 

All this could be dismissed as quibbling over semantics in V6lkerrecht; al- 
though as S.'s essential case on the declaration of war posits such a quibble by 
the Carthaginians, some clarification of what it implies was needed. But that is 
still not the end of the argument. Suppose S$.'s entire thesis correct so far (a- 
gainst all likelihood); one fact remains — Saguntum lay outside the Punic part , 
of Spain until its capture by Hannibal. In associating with her the Romans were 
neither issuing orders (émutd&ttevv) nor acquiring allies (mpocAcBdvery ouudxouc) 
in Punic territory, nor transferring Saguntum from a Punic to a Roman connexion, 
thus were in no way violating the peace terms of 241. Rather similarly Cisalpine 
Gaul presumably counted as a Roman énapxta in terms of the peace once it was con- 
quered in the 220s, but it gave the Romans no title to Transalpina. 

S. cannot get round this by noting ‘dass Karthago — reprasenttert durch die 
Barkiden — langst Anspriiche in und auf Spanien erworben hatte’ (72, cf. n.64). 
Claims do not constitute title, nor even in her claims could Carthage reasonably 
pretend that Spain north of (say) the Guadalquivir River had been hers before 
the Barcids. The only title under which she or Hannibal could claim Saguntum for 
her émapxta was the Ebro accord; which S. declares was put out of court by the 
Carthaginians. 

S.'s thesis thus fails to stand up, even on its own ground. He has not sol- 
ved the enigma of the war's origins. Other questions on which I find him unconv- 
incing thus do not need close dissection. He is not compelling in denying the 220 
embassy's trip to Carthage after Spain. Polybius' silence rather suggests that 
the Carthaginians gave it a guarded or evasive reply (Livy 21.11.2 just might be 
a distorted reflexion of it), as does the Romans' plain lack of any sense of ur- 
gency about Carthage and Spain during 219; Polybius does say that the envoys and 
then the Senate now expected war (3.15.12 - 16.1) but this is a comparatively ve- 
nial overemphasis. Then there is the famous crux of 3.30.3 where (S. holds) Poly- 
bius really uses the phrase 'the destruction of Saguntum' as shorthand for ‘events 
in Spain in 219-8', so including Hannibal's crossing the Ebro during 218 which 
(for S. as for Wilhelm Hofmann in 1951) was the true reason why Rome went to war. 
But the context preceding, indeed 29.1 - 30.2 altogether, is about Saguntum: how 
does a reader tell that all of a sudden the phrase now means ‘events in Spain up 
to, including (and especially meaning) the crossing of the Ebro'? There is a sim- 
pler explanation: Polybian carelessness of expression in concise recapitulation 
(for a little-remarked, almost equally horrendous, but readily detectable example 
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see nearby at 26.6 — the Mamertines before 264 had seized ‘not only Messana but 155 
also Rhegium'). Nor does S. persuade that war was declared in mid-218 rather than 

c. 1 April (Roman calendar); to maintain his dating he must, incidentally but un- 
surprisingly, reject — or rather ignore — Polybius' express report that Hannibal 

was at Carthago Nova when news of the Roman declaration of war reached him from 
Carthage (3.34.7: pp.53-5). And A.M.Eckstein, in 1983 again, deployed strong new 
arguments to support an April declaration (RAMus 1261983], 255-272). 

That there were two Roman interventions at Saguntum before 220 to settle dom- 
estic strife, the earlier attested by Polybius 3.30.1-2 and the more recent by 
15.17 (pp.50-51), is not probable. Polybius says that, through Rome's intervention, 
the Saguntines ‘set things to rights' (30.2), with no hint that the whole trouble 
started up again later; and the discrepancy between his seeming to date it 'sever- 
al years before' Hannibal (30.2) and making Hannibal date it 'a short time earli- 
er’ than 220 (15.7) may not exist. Leaving aside the possibility that Hannibal — 
Polybius' Hannibal anyway — might be foreshortening the interval to justify his 
real or supposed irritation, the ‘several years before Hannibal’ comment really 
applies to Polybius' assertion that the Saguntines had entrusted themselves 'to 
the mlotig of the Romans' (i.e. to Roman fides); he then points to the interven- 
tion as the best proof of that, but without any suggestion that it was the inter- 
vention which established or accompanied the link with Rome. If so the fides- 
connexion (if that is what it was) could have been established about 225, when 
Rome was approaching Hasdrubal over the Ebro, the intervention between then and 
220. As the Ebro accord concerned only military matters, the Romans themselves may 
not have felt that their friendship with Saguntum violated even its spirit (nor 
did any Carthaginian ever urge the opposite view). A rather similar point has just 
been put by Eckstein (Emertta 52[1984], 51-68 at 59-62), though his main theses — 
that Rome's title, under the second Roman-Punic treaty of 348 (Polybius 3.24.4), 
to commercial and diplomatic activity in Spain down to the New Carthage region was 
left intact by the Ebro accord, and that a passage of Polybius (3.14.9-10) reveals 
Hamilcar as being already aware of Rome's connexion with Saguntum — are piquant 
but, again, unpersuasive. Eckstein must press Polybius' form of words too hard in 
order to get the two linked before Hamilcar's death; while it is even harder to 
believe that the Moottag Topoelou clause of the 348 treaty remained intact in the 
230s when the peace of 241 had in effect cancelled every other clause (certainly 
those on Siciliy, surely those too about Latium/Italy, very likely those limiting 
Roman contact with Africa since in 240 a dispute blew up with Carthage over Roman 
traders there). Just so had the second treaty itself cancelled out the first (I 
should like to thank the Editor for kindly alerting me to Eckstein). 

To round off the monograph, S. argues that later Roman tradition did not see 
the Second Punic War as begun pro salute, pro fide or ad socios defeuwJendos — 
save that fides in foedera was accepted as a motive and Hannibal's breach of his 
supposed treaty-obligations viewed as the reason for the war (98-104). ‘ne argu- 
ment is hard to follow and relies heavily on rather rigid canons like the jnapp- 
licability of soctis defendendis (used only when the soctetas was 'reentlich in 
jeder Hinsicht einwandfret': 102 — but would not the Romans claim a given socie- 
tas was just that, no matter what?) and the fact that Cicero's criteria for such 
a war and for a pro salute war do not fit the case of 218 (103). 

Rather than an effort to set Carthage and Barcid Spain at loggerheads (59-60) 
and a determination — not fully accounted for by S$. — to preserve Rome's treaty 
rights in Spain (102-3, 104), was justified outrage (Polybius' view) or innate ag- 
gressiveness (thus most recently W.V.Harris in War and Imperialism in Republican 
Rome, 200-205) the root of everything — not forgetting Paul Veyne's thesis that, 
essentially, Rome was too paranoid about strong neighbours to live at peace with 
any for long (Mélanges Ee. frang. & Rome 1975)? Rome in fact paid only sporadic 
attention to Carthage and the Barcas after 241. She helped Carthage while the 
latter fought her rebel mercenaries and subjects; then seized Sardinia (237), 
struck the accord with Hasdrubal (225) and later sent a mission to Hannibal (220). 
Three episodes in nearly eighteen years (four at most, but the 231 ‘embassy’ to 
Hamilcar is probably a fiction) do not a policy make. Each was arguably motivated 
by reports — misleading or exaggerated — of Punic actions and intents, reacting 
on Rome's general dislike of Carthage (an unsurprising legacy of the previous war) 
to produce a shortlived flurry of activity, which was then replaced by disregard 
for several years more. In 237 and 225 (and, for those who want to believe in the 
Hamilcar embassy, 231 too) what the Romans clearly wanted was to be sure that they 
would not have a Punic problem on their hands soon. Quite likely this was true in 
220 also (similarly R.M.Errington, Latomus 29[1970], 25-57): Hasdrubal had been 
willing to reassure them, now they wanted confirmation from Hannibal that he in 
turn would do nothing to disturb them. 
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Here they miscalculated, for Hannibal and Carthage reacted by taking Sagunt- 
um. The Roman démarche may have seemed a challenge and a threat to the Carthagin- 
jans, to which they retorted a challenge of their own. Arguably this was unneces- 
sary (and, in the end, fatal): in the circumstances of 220 the Roman approach to 
Hannibal can hardly have taken any other form — though envoys could no doubt have 
shown him less peremptory manners than they do in Polybius (3.15.1-5) — and the 
'threat' that Polybius saw in their words was just as likely, if not more likely, 
to have been bluff. Instead Hannibal fell on Saguntum when the next campaign sea- 
son opened, to the Romans a blatant defiance signalling that the new Punic general 
was not going to be compliant like his predecessor. If this was what really upset 
Rome, then it is no surprise that in 218 she demanded only the handover of 
Hannibal and his advisors but no compensation for the sacked city and its people; 
or that during the seven- or eight-month siege she lent the place no aid, not even 
diplomatic — though here the Second Illyrian War may, as Polybius says, have 
played a part too (cf. K.-W.Welwei, TAAANTA 8-9[1977], 156-173). If Rome“did want 
a war, it must be said that Hannibal and Carthage cooperated selflessly in giving 
it to her on the smallest provocation. But, bellicose by nature though they may 
have been, on the evidence we have the Romans were not looking for a second Punic 
war. Attacking Saguntum may have been Hannibal's biggest mistake in a career not- 
ens political and diplomatic miscalculations (cf. Greece & Rome 30[1983], 

The puzzle of the Stxaroroyla in 218 may be less puzzling than usually thought. 
To establish that fully would take more space than is possible here, but an outline 
may be offered. A careful reading of Polybius does not prove that the Roman envoys 
did link the Ebro-accord to the attack on Saguntum (3.20-9 - 21.2); they could 
have mentioned it in an opening statement recapitulating the earlier contact with 
Hannibal and Carthage a year and a half before. This mention of the accord the Car- 
thaginians might indeed brush aside as irrelevant (especially if they supposed it 
presaged some new Roman demand); the disavowal could have rankled enough for the 
Romans later to seek to refute it when discussing what had taken place in 218. 

The Carthaginians proferred the peace of 241 as seeming proof of their right to 
attack Saguntum, either because the town was not listed therein as an ally (as 
Polybius implies) or because like S. they did use the émopyta-clause. Neither 
would be relevant; but the Romans had not come to argue — or at any rate had not 
expected to argue on those grounds. Significantly they did state that ‘while Saq- 
untum still stood untouched the matter allowed of justification and it was poss- 
ible to settle the disputed questions by discussion’ but with Saguntum sacked it 
was a case of handing Hannibal over or fighting (21.6-7). A clear signal that 
Saguntum was not the real issue — so too Eucken, Alan Astin (Latomus 26(1967] 
and others have urged on the other evidence. It was flouted Roman auctorttas, 
combined with sharply revived suspicions of what the Carthaginians might be aim- 
ing at with the flouting, that produced the Second Punic War: the background was 
mutual misliking, mistrust and misinterpretation. On this basic question, then, 
Errington's answer — whatever the flaws in some of its details — seems to me 

to hit much more of the target than S.'s. - 

In my view S. has not been successful on either Rechtsfrage or Uberlieferung. 
That this happens despite his careful scholarship must be a lesson for all of us 
Punisehkriegeforscher. Fabius Pictor turns out more fallible than S. envisages, 
though no less important as a source behind our sources; Polybius by no means an 
author ehe non erra (as his clumsy writing at 3.30.3 proves, not to mention his 
famous but unconvincing theory that it was ‘Hamilcar's wrath' that was the primun 
mobile of the war) but not a forger. S. meanwhile, despite his failure to solve 
the problems of the war's origins, sets a high standard to emulators with his 
high level of scholarly analysis. For the moment, nonetheless, on these vexed 
matters the last word is yet to be said. 


Copyright (C) 1985 B.D.Hoyos. 
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Review: H.J. BLUMENTHAL (Liverpool) LCM 10.10(Dec.1985), 157-160 
M.R. Wright, The Presocraties: The main fragments in Greek with introduction, 
commentary and appendix containing text & translation of Aristotle on the 
Presoeraties. Bristol, Bristol Classical Press, 1985, pp.xlii + 171. Pbk.£5.95, 
0-86292-079-5. 


A great deal in Plato and Aristotle can only be properly understood against 
the background of the two previous centuries of Greek philosophical activity 
which traditionally begins with Thales. Those who act on the consequential need 
to introduce undergraduates to these thinkers in the original Greek - where 
possible - have lacked a basic collection of annotated material to use as a 
course text, Kirk & Raven (now revised by Kirk and Schofield, Cambridge 1983, 
hereafter KRS) being too elaborate, and daunting even for those with more than 
the elementary knowledge of Greek of Dr. Wright's intended readers. For filling 
this need W.'s book will certainly be welcomed. There is, however, a certain in- 
compatibility between her aims of providing on the one hand a ‘basic text' for 
Early Greek Philosophy and on the other encouraging those with a little Greek to 
read the fragments of the Presocratics, because, as her own commentary shows, 
additional material from authors who report the views of these thinkers is often 
required - and for some topics and some thinkers there is no other source. W., 
who has recently published a major edition of Empedocles (Empedocles: The Extant 
Fragments, New Haven and London 1981) has produced a selection of fragments with 
a text differing from that of Diels-Kranz only, where I have checked, in its 
diacritics, but printed in her own order. There is also a text and translation 
of the sections of Aristotle, Metaphysics A which provide Aristotle's fullest 
but by no means only, or always most important, account of these thinkers. The 
fragments are equipped with a commentary which gives much help, often sorely 
needed, with matters of language as well as thought. One wonders, given the 
difficulty of many of the fragments, whether a translation might not usefully 
have been added - the more.so as Freeman's AnctZla is now out of print - since 
the presumed clientele of this book would have some trouble in coping with many 
of the pieces even with the help that W. supplies. 

With the exception of Zeno's paradoxes, given from Aristotle, Physics 6.9, 
W. has confined herself to fragments rather than testdzmonta (her users should be 
told the significance of Diels A and B numbers: the note facing p.1 is not 
clear unless one knows this, and even if one does ‘according to their numbers in 
Diels-Kranz prefixed by B' is not immediately transparent, since neither W. nor 
DK put B in front of the numbers except in DK's cross-references). Hence - 
because there are virtually no fragments? - no Milesians and no Pythagoras, ex- 
cept in the sections of Metaphysics A at the back: it seems strange to exclude 
them when Zeno is allowed partial representation by Aristotle. In any case, 
Anaximander fr.1 should have been included on W.'s own rules, even if its extent 
is controversial, as should Anaximenes fr.2 (both may be found in the introduct- 
jon). It would be a strange course that did not mention the Milesians, and W. 
has after all included them, if not Pythagoras, in her introduction and in the 
Metaphystes A extracts. Pythagoreans have been excised from these texts, though 
they do succeed in sneaking in disguised as “ItoAtuol at Met.988a 26. Pythag- 
oras is admittedly extraordinarily difficult to handle, but since he may have 
influenced both Parmenides and Empedocles - Platontcos omitto - he should not 
be passed over altogether. 

The introduction gives a brief survey of the field, about three pages on 
major figures like Empedocles and Parmenides, rather less on the others (The in- 
troductory pages, treated as prelims., are not numbered in the review copy - BCP 
please note - hence the lack of precise references in what follows). It begins 
with an attempt to explain the rise of philosophy in Ionia, an outstandingly 
difficult question on which a page and a half can hardly say anything serious: 
the usual things about commercial and cultural contacts, and reflection. There 
is here a doubtless unintentional suggestion that writing emerged late in the 
growth of Ionian civilization which should be amended in any reprintings. 

In her preface, W. asks that an ‘occasional firmness of interpretation' be 
accepted on the understanding that controversy attaches to much of our evidence 
for the Presocratics. That is perfectly reasonable in a book of this kind, but 
there are times when one would still wish for clearer signals that such contro- 
versy exists or, where they are given, for an indication of what it is about, 
and a brief summary of alternative views. So in the introductory sections, one 
would wish for a more guarded presentation of Heraclitus than is conveyed by the 
claim that 'His ideas signal the philosophical beginnings of epistemology, 
psychology and ethics', a sentence almost as problematic as some of Heraclitus’. 
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Most of us could name other candidates for these distinctions: how about e.g. 
Parmenides, Anaximenes and Anaximander? Heraclitus' contempt for his contempor- 
aries, to which W. refers in the same paragraph, might suggest that he was not 
in fact trying to maintain any consistent views, but merely engaging in contro- 
versy with all his contemporaries, and predecessors: Hesiod, after all, is a 
subject of complaint (cf. DK 12 B 40 and 57). All the fragments proclaiming the 
unity of opposites, of all kinds, could be read as an indication that Milesian 
speculation was pointless, rather than as ‘startling explanations of the struct- 
ure and functioning of the cosmos', though it must be said that nearly all those 
who have written about Heraclitus are on W.'s side. Deliberate obscurity could 
have been part of the message, and even those who believe in a Heraclitus with a 
philosophy to expound are prepared to believe that he is sometimes deliberately 
obscure. Perhaps an irresponsible Heraclitus would be bad for the image of the 
philosopher: Incidentally, even if Heraclitus were maintaining a thesis about 
the perpetual mobility of the cosmos, it would be better not to say that it is 
‘summarized in the tag mévta Pet', since that may, of course, not be either what 
Heraclitus said or what he thought (cf. esp. Kirk, Heraclitus: The Cosmie Frag- 
ments, Cambridge 1954,367ff. on the river image). Some other cases where firm 
interpretation could mislead are: 

1) the view that the most interesting features of Parmenides' Way of Seeming 
build on Heraclitean foundations such as the idea of a controlling deity, ad- 
vances in the understanding of ‘element' (W.'s quotes) and the notion of a phy- 
sical correlation between subject and object in thought. Even if all this could 
be found in Heraclitus some could be found elsewhere, and there is no proof of 
relationship: Xenophanes 9 = DK 25 might be a better source for controlling 
deities, and why not Anaximander or even Homer? 

2) The notion that the uniting of everything into one - presumably the opatpa - 
is to be identified with Empedocles' god. 

3) That Anaxagoras was working from Empedocles' position on motive cause and the 
structure of matter. ! 

On Empedocles W. draws attention to the controversy about the cosmic cycle - 
or lack of one - in very general terms. Even her beginners might be interested 
to know that the traditional picture of a cycle with two generations and dest- 
ructions of the world, which had long been the accepted view, was challenged 
from several quarters in work published in 1965 (Bollack, mpédocle vol.1, Paris 
1965,97-124; Hdlscher Hermes 93 £19651 7-33, revised and extended repr. in 
Anfangliches Fragen, GSttingen 1968,172-212; Solmsen, Phronests 10 £19651 109- 
48, repr. in Kletne Sehrtften, Hildesheim 1968,vol.1, 274-313) and that at least 
the two-world view which W. herself still accepts (and I am inclined to think 
she is right, cf. Guthrie, History of Greek Philosophy vol.2, Cambridge 1965, 
180-3 and D. O'Brien, Empedocles' Cosmte Cycle, Cambridge 1969, 196-236) has 
been generally abandoned (cf. now XRS 287f.; otherwise W., Empedocles 40-48, 
with a critique of the 'new view'). 

Anaxagoras appears simpler and more straightforward than those familiar 
with the protracted discussion of his system might suspect. That is perhaps as 
it should be, because trouble only starts if one does not take seriously the 
statement md&vta tovtdc poteav petéxer (fr.6): the later Greek discussions, and 
Lucretius, have been an obstacle to understanding. 

On the atomists W. laments the lack of evidence about Leucippus. That he 
and Democritus were usually taken together is surely not a matter of chance, but 
an indication that Aristotle and his successors knew little about him - one 
might compare a similar case from later antiquity, viz. Numenius and his fellow 
middle-Platonist Cronius. Here the policy of not printing testimonia makes 
things seem worse than they are for we do have some reports on Leucippus alone. 
De Gen.et Corr. 325a 23ff. might be quoted, as being particularly important be- 
cause it shows how far atomism is simply an answer to the Eleatics, and in part- 
icular how atoms were just an infinite number of Eleatic Ones. 

One striking omission - some of her remarks suggest that perhaps it was too 
obvious to mention - is any clear indication of the extent to which Parmenides 
forced a new beginning in Presocratic thought, and the way so much in the 
thought of his successors was a reaction to either Parmenides himself or his 
Eleatic followers. 

It is good to see that even with the limited space at her disposal, W. has 
included three pages on the sources of the fragments, and given their dates, as 
well as a brief indication of what their bias might have been. Classicists in 
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particular are often totally unaware that some of our sources wrote many centur- 
jes after the Presocratics, and in particular that the most prolific, Simplic- 
jus, was writing some 1100 years after the time of Thales, an interval that 
would take us back to the time of King Alfred. Similar ignorance prevails about 
the presuppositions of Neoplatonist reporters. One mistake should be corrected 
in the list of ‘other sources “in roughly chronological order"' : Proclus (410- 
85) appears between Marcus Aurelius and Origen, two centuries too early. He 
belongs between Themistius and his own pupil Ammonius. 

The section on sources is followed by a selective ) bibliography, 
wisely restricted to a small number of items, mainly in English: the exceptions 
are DK (Berlin 1961, 10th edition should be clearly stated to be a reprint of 16 
1951 and 116 1952, like all others from 7th to 17th), Diels' Doxographt, Boll- 
ack's four-volume Empedocle and Casertano's Parmenide. It is a pity that W. has 
not included the odd line of guidance, since her list contains a number of books 
that would be generally regarded as quirky, notably Kahn on Heraclitus (on this 
cf. Marcovich in Gnomon 54 [1982] 417-36, or Kerferd in Arehiv fiir Geschichte 
der Philosophte 65 £19831 187-90, and Bollack and van der Ben on Empedocies. 

The latter has introduced into the Mepl @icewe what in spite of his arguments 
almost everyone else would regard as fragments of the KaSapuol, a thesis refuted 
with much detail and gratuitous ferocity by O'Brien, Pour Interpréter Empédocle 
Philosophie Antiqua 38, Paris and Leiden 1981, on which see the apposite comm- 
ents by Mansfeld in Mnemosyne ser? 38 (1985) 183-88. West's Early Greek Phil- 
osophy and the Orient should at least carry a warning that not all would go so 
far in accepting Oriental influence, and most would be sceptical about it being 
Iranian. Everyone's choices would, of course, differ at the margins, but I 
wonder if Lloyd's Polarity and Analogy is not unsuitable for the readership, and 
would rather include his excellent Early Greek Setence: Thales to Aristotle, 
London 1970. D. Gallop, Parmentdes of Elea. Phoenix supp. vol.18, Toronto 1984, 
a text with translation and introduction, unfortunately appeared too late for in- 
clusion, but the Pythagoras holes might perhaps have been filled by including in 
the bibliography Burkert's Lore and Setence in Anctent Pythagoreanism, Cambridge 
Mass. 1972 - trans. from Wetshett und Wissenschaft, Nurnberg 1962. 

Some random observations and suggestions follow, by philosopher and frag- 

ment number (W. = DK unless otherwise stated). 

Xenophanes 

4 = DK 16: “AvSfonec does not mean Ethopians, which is misleading unless supp- 
lied with the kind of commentary to be found in the preface to F.M. Snowden jr. 
Blaeks in Antiquity, Harvard 1970. 

7 = DK 24:cf. Homer on Helios, IZcad 3, 277 = with change of case and person 
Odyssey 12.109 = 12.323 

7 and 12 = DK 28: if you need to be told that otdoc is Ionion for dtoc, would 
you want the note on 12.2 explaining that the alternative readings are emenda- 
tions of the impossible MS ual pet? 

In general Xenophanes seems over-represented in a selection of this scope. 
Heraclttus 

The absence of Milesians makes it difficult to see what he was reacting against, 
or building on. W. should perhaps have explained that it is almost impossible to 
arrange his fragments in any sensible order, both because they are so short, and 
because their meaning is so unclear. Kahn's attempt to do so has met with gen- 
eral condemnation: at the other extreme DK simply printed the fragments by alph- 
abetical order of source. Most editors, and W. follows this pattern, though not 
as far as I can see any of their orders, group fragments by their view of what 
they are about; hence the lack of any consistent practice. W.'s thesis that 
Heraclitus had a coherent philosophy sometimes beds il] with her interpretation 
of individual fragments: contrast e.g. her remarks on the road.fragment, 40 = 

DK 60 with those on 46 = DK 62, which she takes as introducing some new thinking 
about what it means to be an immortal god. Why? It looks like more equation of 
opposites and sententious rhetoric. 

Fr.1: the commentary begins with a useful review of the senses of Adyoc exploit- 
ed (W.'s word, a good choice) by Heraclitus. 

1.1, ateé: it is notorious that this adverb may go either with édvtoc or with 
ytvovtat. Though there is no clear consensus, almost all scholars agree that it 
must go with one or the other. W. - following Kahn, p.97? - says it is deliber- 


ately ambiguous. She should at least point out that this view, which could be 


correct, is highly unusual. If die’ does go with dEvvetou yivovtat, the com- 
plaint is outrageous if Heraclitus was trying to be unintelligible, as Kerferd 
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pointed out in his review of Kahn (AGP £19851] 188). It is, of course, possible 

that he was trying to be obscure and outrageous at the same time. 

2 = DK 50: having pointed out that duodroyetv is etymologically related to Adyou, 

W. might bring out the point more clearly by translating e.g. ‘when they have 

heard the logos .... to say with it ....' 

60 and 61 = DK 91 and 12: the river image. If the latter is a true fragment and 

the beginning of the former an abbreviated report (cf. Plato, Cratylus 402a), 

then it is another way of saying that all things which appear to change are the 

same and pice versa: it does not then illustrate ndvta det which W. correctly 

describes as ‘frequently attributed to Heraclitus’. 

Parmenides 

1.1: would anyone read this without having seen some Homer or Herodotus? If 

not, there is little point in explaining 'tat:= at', which is, of course, true 

only as a statement for Attic-trained beginners. To say the epic use is of an 

article beginning with t as a relative pronoun begs linguistic questions. Homer- 

ic epic has no article and used one demonstrative as a ‘relative’ before another 

became an article: in any case many epic ‘relative clauses' are arguably para- 

tactic. 

1.2: unaugmented as in epic style: better to omit 'style', which is misleading. 
éc O8dv Bijoav: tmests; there is no such thing as tmests in early Greek 

poetry, but only adverbs which later became prepositions; in so far as Parmen- 

ides imitates Homer and Hesiod, that applies to him too. 

1.3: ef&dta: why not ‘who has seen'? 

1.8: if oBAog or tal require explanation, so does onepxolato. 

3: as W. points out, the meaning of this part-line is highly controversial: a 

few words about why she adopts the almost certainly correct view would not come 

amiss. 

Empedocles 

] = DK 6: given the readership W. should explain that 'elements' is Aristotelian. 

2 = DK 17.3-5: W., who refers to the controversy about Empedocles' world(s) in 

the introduction, should at least mention that much of it centres on the inter- 

pretation of these lines. 

17.19-20: while a&tddavtov émdvm (1.19) could mean that Strife has equal power 

everywhere, fon ufixédc te Tdktoc te cannot mean that Love does, and therefore line 

19 probably does not mean that Strife is equal in power, but also that it is 

equal in dimensions. W. argues for her interpretation in Zmpedocles 32-35. 

20 = DK 117: odedc te udon te: since these figure in a list of what Empedocles 

once was it is probably over-interpretation to see the point in a reference to 

unfinished lives. 

Anaxagoras 

Line numbers would be useful for the long fragments. 

4.1: onépuata mivtwy xoruata in the note, but not the text, is a possibly mis- 

leading misprint. 

4.ii: tepl tic dmouplorog: the use of abstract nouns in -o.g typical of Presocra- 

tic style. Or Ionic prose? Anyhow,. what is Presocratic style: Heraclitus.or 

Democritus? 

6: m&vta Tavtde potpav wetéxer is not an ‘enigmatic dictwn'. It means what it 

says, being a statement of what this and other fragments show to have been Anax- 

agoras' view, that everything contained some part, greater or smaller, of every- 

thing else. If what things are depends on how much of a particular ingredient 

their components contain, then it is not the case that the parts ‘keep their 

original characteristic of being able to develop in unlimited ways'. Cf. too 

W.'s own note on the last sentence of this fragment. 

19 = DK17: W. does give references to relevant Eleatic texts, but should perhaps 

say explicitly that the fragment shows how Anaxagoras’ views are based on the 

need to explain the world according to Parmenides' ‘rules’. 

If strangers to early Greek Philosophy think that is mere capitulation, they 
should consider the lengths to which Aristotle goes in Physics 7 to dispose of 
these rules. It is for such reasons that even those who concentrate their study 
of Ancient Philosophy on Plato and Aristotle need to know about the Presocratics. 
This book will be a most useful aid in helping the Greeked among them to that 
knowledge at an early stage. It provides them with the sort of notes given in 
elementary editions of the ‘standard authors', which none of the usual collect- 
ions give, as well as basic philosophical commentary. And let it not pass un- 
noticed that it costs less than a pair of Penguins. 
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